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With Vergil at Cumae 

One of the most fascinating places in the neigh- 
borhood of Naples is the site of ancient Cumae. As 
you approach it, driving west towards the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea, you come up the gentle slope of a hill 
called Monte Grillo and go under the towering mass 
of the Imperial Roman Arco Felice at the summit. 
The road you are on, completed by Domitian in A. D. 
95, is the Via Domitiana, which, passing through 
Cumae, connected Neapolis and Puteoli with the Via 
Appia to the north. At the Arco Felice for a short 
space you actually ride or walk on the Roman paving 
stones, without benefit of any modern black-top sur- 
face. Above you, the tall and imposing arch, which 
frames the blue Mediterranean sky and serves today 
as a portal through which you enter into a land that 
is hallowed by history and legend, was made by the 
Romans for the prosaic but practical purpose of 
carrying a road on the top of Monte Grillo over the 
Via Domitiana, which had been cut through the hill. 
Proceeding west, you are presently greeted with a 
panorama of ancient Cumae and the sea.’ 


Site of Old Cumae 


The acropolis, a rocky height sometimes called 
Mount Cumae, is a little distance ahead of us, lifting 
its grey crags aloft above the coast. There is no 
modern town of Cumae (the Italians call the site 
Cuma), and the area between Monte Grillo and the 
acropolis, over which the city once spread, is mostly 
under cultivation today. But many traces of the old 
city survive. Under Monte Grillo is a tunnel, almost 
a mile in length, built by Cocceius under the direction 
of Agrippa, to connect Cumae with Lake Avernus 
for purposes of defense in the war between Antony 
and Octavian. To the north (that is, to our right as 
we face the acropolis and the sea) is the ancient 
cemetery, which has yielded interesting burials of 
the Greek and oman periods. To the south is the 
amphitheatre of Cumae, today buried under a fertile 
vegetable garden its outline still discernible. The 
villa of the Vergitian Society appropriately stands 
next to this memorial of classical times. Between the 
Arco Felice and the acropolis lies the forum, still 
only partially excavated, but the foundations of a 
Roman temple will attract your eye as you pass by 
on the road. 

The acropolis was inhabited by an Italic tribe be- 
’ fore the Greeks came from Chalcis in Euboea to 
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these shores in the eighth century before Christ. 
Here, on this imposing hill top, the colonists from 
Euboea established the citadel of the first Greek 
colony in Italy. So flourishing was this colony in the 
sixth century, that it became a center from which 
Greek culture spread throughout Campania, and 
Greeks from Cumae colonized such cities as Puteoli 
(originally Dicaearchia) and Neapolis. But in the 
fifth century Cumae was captured by the Samnites 
and ruled by them, until in the following century it 
came under the supremacy of Rome. In the late 
Republic and early Empire it was a town remarkable 
for its peace and quiet, in contrast with Baiae, its 
busy and fashionable neighbor. But in early im- 
perial times it was an important naval base, con- 
nected, as it was, by the tunnel of Cocceius with 
Lake Avernus, which in turn was connected with 
the Lucrine Lake and the Gulf of Baiae. 


The Sibyl of Fable 


To the colony of Cumae the Greeks brought their 
language and culture, their religion and legends, and 
it was not long before their imagination connected 
nearby Lake Avernus, because of the dark woods 
then surrounding it and the mephitic vapors arising 
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near it, with the fabled entrance to the lower world. 
Adding further awe and mystery to the region was 
the grotto of Cumae, where a Sibyl, in prophetic 
frenzy supposedly inspired by Apollo, was said to 
foretell the future. Varro says that there were ten 
Sibyls in various parts of the Mediterranean world, 
and that this one, whose name was variously given 
as Amalthea, Herophile, and Demophile, brought 
Tarquinius Priscus certain books of prophecies, 
which were then preserved in Rome.? The author 
of the treatise De Mirabilibus Auscultationibus, 
wrongly attributed to Aristotle, tells us that the 
Cumaean Sibyl dwelt in an underground chamber 
(O@adauos xatdyeos), and Ovid hands down a fanci- 
ful tale to explain her longevity.’ According to 
Ovid’s story, Apollo loved her and promised her any 
gift she desired. Showing him a heap of dust, she 
said she wanted as many years as there were par- 
ticles in the heap, but she forgot to ask for perpetual 
youth. Then, when she spurned the love of Apollo, 
she had her request; but she lived on through the 
centuries wasting away and diminishing in size (she 
was 300 years old, by Ovid’s reckoning, when Aeneas 
arrived), until one day she would be nothing but a 
voice: Voce tamen noscar, vocem mihi fata relin- 
quent. 

All this Greek history and legend, and far more, 
was in Vergil’s mind when he wrote the sixth book 
of the Aeneis, and he had, too, a very intimate know]l- 
edge of the geography of the region from the years 
of study that he had spent at nearby Neapolis. With 
loving familiarity, then, he brings Aeneas to the 
shores colonized by the Euboean Greeks: 


Sic fatur lacrimans, classique immittit habenas 
Et tandem Euboicis Cumarum adlabitur oris (Aen. 
6.1-2), 


and pictures the rocky citadel, latus ingens rupis 
(6.42), and the vast forest that surrounded it in 
ancient days: 
Quaerit pars semina flammae 
Abstrusa in venis silicis; pars densa ferarum 
Tecta rapit silvas, inventaque flumina monstrat (6.6-8) .4 


On the citadel rises a large and splendid temple of 
Apollo, and nearby lies the vast grotto of the Sibyl: 


At pius Aeneas arces, quibus altus Apollo 
Praesidet, horrendaeque procul secreta Sibyllae, 
Antrum immane, petit (6.9-11).° 


The Ver gilian Description 


The temple is large, immania templa (6.19), im- 
posing, alta templa (6.41), and richly ornamented, 
aurea tecta (6.13). Legend says that Daedalus built 
it, and Aeneas is captivated by the doors, exquisitely 
wrought by that cunning craftsman (6.14-36). Be- 
low the citadel, rupe sub ima (3.443), is the cave 
with a hundred openings, in which the Sibyl prophe- 
sies: 

Excisum Euboicae latus ingens rupis in antrum, 


Quo lati ducunt aditus centum, ostia centum; 
Unde ruunt totidem voces, responsa Sibyllae (6.42-44). 


It is a place apart, secreta Sibyllae (6.10), of great 
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expanse, antrum immane (6.11), and the chamber 
in which the Sibyl prophesies is like the innermost 
sanctuary of a temple, adytum (6.98). 

Aeneas recalls that near here is the entrance to the 
lower world: 

Quando hic inferni ianua regis 

we) et tenebrosa palus Acheronte refuso (6.106- 

in the woods near Lake Avernus: 


Nec te 
Nequiquam lucis Hecate praefecit Avernis (6.117-118). 


Surrounding the lake is a dark forest (later to be cut 
down by Agrippa in the building of a naval station), 
in which is the cave that leads to the lower world, 
and about this place there are unhealthy exhalations 
from the world below: 


Spelunca alta fuit vastoque immanis hiatu, 

Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro nemorumque tenebris, 

Quam super haud ullae poterant impune volantes 

Tendere iter pennis: talis sese halitus atris 

Faucibus effundens supera ad convexa ferebat (6.237- 
241), 


Modern Efforts at Identification 

After such a detailed description by Vergil, one 
would think that it would have been easy to identify 
the places to which he refers. But that was not the 
case. During the centuries the ruins of the temples 
of Cumae became completely buried under a thick 
growth of shrubs, and the grottoes, of which there 
are many, were for the most part filled with earth 
and debris. In the eighteenth century, Heyne, 
Vergil’s commentator, following one learned opinion 
of his day, thought that the Arco Felice was a rem- 
nant of the Temple of Apollo, and that one of the 
nearby subterranean passages was the grotto of the 
Sibyl.’ Other commentators placed the temple on 
the acropolis by the sea, but imagined it as built 
against the face of a cliff, behind which was the cave 
of the Sibyl, so that one would pass through the tem- 
ple in order to enter the cave beyond.*® Still another 
opinion maintained that one entered the temple on 
the acropolis and from the interior of the temple 
descended to a grotto below.’ But excavations and 
studies in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries gradually brought the site of Cumae to 
light and led to the eventual discovery of the grotto 
of the Sibyl in 1932. Beloch, writing in 1890, and 
Gabrici, in 1913, correctly placed the Temple of 
Apollo on the citadel and spoke of the grotto of the 
Sibyl below.”° 

Extant Remains 

But to continue our visit to the site, we should 
begin the ascent to the acropolis from the east side, 
where, after a short climb, we enter an immense 
vestibule hewn out of the living rock. Passing 
through here, we go over to the west side, where we 
have a view of the sea, and to our right we find the 
ancient road (Maiuri has called it the Sacred Way) 
which leads up to the acropolis. At the top we come 
out on a plateau that commands a sweeping view of 
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Arce Felice at Cumae 


the ocean and the surrounding countryside. But 
after the thrill of breathing the air of this historic 
spot, we may be disappointed at the ruins of the 
Temple of Apollo, laid bare on this site in 1912. 
From Vergil we had probably expected to see some- 
thing grand, but there is nothing left except the plat- 
form of a Roman temple of modest dimensions 
(which could not literally fit Vergil’s immania 
templa) and a few sad remains of columns and walls, 
from which the beauty of the temple of Daedalus has 
fled. But this is truly the Temple of Apollo, as an 
Oscan inscription testifies, and underneath the Ro- 
man structures are evidences of an earlier Greek 
temple.'' We can only say that Vergil, who perhaps 
knew a rather ordinary Temple of Apollo at Cumae, 
imagined on this height another and greater one of 
an earlier period, built in heroic dimensions, be- 
fitting the heroic age of his poem. 

Northwest of this plateau there is a still higher 
level, on which are the ruins of a slightly larger 
building, called by some (without any justification) 
the Temple of Jupiter. Here there are considerable 
remains of a Christian basilica, below which the 
archaeologists have identified foundations of a tem- 
ple thought to be of about the fifth century B. c.” 
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Identification of the Sibyl’s Grotto 


Returning back down the Sacred Way, we descend 
again to the level of the great vestibule, and then, 
by a modern stairway, continue far down the west- 
ern side of the mountain to an enormous grotto, ex- 
cavated between 1925 and 1930. This proved to be 
a tunnel that went right through the mountain from 
east to west, hollowed out of the rock and by the 
western end strengthened by brick walls that are 
ornamented with great niches. But when the excava- 
tions were only partially complete, Professor Maiuri, 
the excavator, felt convinced that here beneath the 
Temple of Apollo he was opening up the grotto of 
the Sibyl, and that the reinforcements and ornamen- 
tation at the western end were ordered by Augustus 
to preserve and beautify the entrance to so sacred 
2. spot.** 

However, at the end of these excavations it ap- 
peared that this tunnel did not fit the ancient descrip- 
tions of the Sibyl’s grotto, and it seemed quite un- 
likely that such an underground passage, built (or 
at least completed) in the time of Augustus for mili- 
tary purposes (as it now appeared) would have been 
allowed to go through and desecrate the venerable 
shrine of the Sibyl.‘ We must, therefore, return 
back up the stairway to the level of the great vesti- 
bule where we originally entered the acropolis; and 
there, immediately to the south of that area, we may 
see the opening to a long gallery, excavated in 1932 
by Professor Maiuri and quite clearly shown by him 
to be the Grotto of the Sibyl."® 

This grotto fits very accurately (and the one 
opened up previously did not) the description given 
by an anonymous Christian apologist of the late 
third century, who writes as follows: 

In this city <Cumae>, we inspected a certain spot in 
which we found a large basilica (Baotdixny ueyiorny) hewn 
out of a single rock, a great and wonderful work. There the 
Sibyl spoke her oracles, according to the account given by 
those who professed to have it from their forefathers. In the 
middle of the basilica they showed us three tanks (defauevac) 
hewn out of the same rock; and they said that these were 
wont to be filled with water, and that the Sibyl would bathe 
in them, and that then, resuming her robe, she would proceed 
to the innermost chamber (eis tov évddtarov oixoyv) of the 
basilica, which is hewn from the same rock. And then, they 
said, seated upon a lofty throne on a platform (éni igndod 
Bnuatos xai Oodvov) in the middle of this chamber, she would 
give out her oracles.'* 

Excavations of 1932 

The excavations of 1952 revealed a corridor over 
400 feet long, running north and south (parallel 
with the coast line), hewn out of the cliff on the 
western side of the ‘““Euboean rock.”’ Cut with amaz- 
ing regularity and skilled workmanship, it is an un- 
derground tunnel sixteen feet high, surmounted 
down the length of the entire corridor by a trape- 
zoidal arch. On the west side, six evenly spaced 
galleries extend to openings that overlook the sea and 
allow light to enter. On the left side half-way down, 
a passage way opens into an area where there are 
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three tanks cut from the same rock. Finally, at the 
end of the long corridor, one enters into a wider area 
with higher ceiling, divided into three rooms. As 
you turn left, you face into a room that is cut into 
the hillside, surmounted by rounded arches, the room 
which must have been the sanctuary of the Sibyl, 
the adytum, according to Vergil, the évddratos 
oixos, according to the Christian writer. Holes in 
the walls on either side give evidence of doors that 
once closed off this chamber. Before this inner 
shrine, at the very end of the long corridor, there is 
an area that must have served as a vestibule. On the 
side nearer the sea is a room that apparently served 
no other purpose than to allow light to come in from 
an opening in the face of the cliff. 

In a land that abounds in subterranean passages, 
this grotto is unique. It differs in dimensions, shape, 
and workmanship from the other grottoes of the 
region and is most certainly Greek in origin. Pro- 
fessor Maiuri believes the long corridor belongs to 
the fifth century before Christ, although he adds that 
the shrine at the end, in its present form, is a century 
or two later. It is certainly the grotto described by 
the third century writer: it is a vast area, like a 
basilica, with three tanks half-way down the aisle, 
and, farther on, an innermost chamber to serve as 
an oracular shrine—and all cut out of the one rock. 


Ancient Testimony to the Sibyl 

According to the description given in the third 
book of the Aeneis, the Sibyl ordinarily writes her 
prophecies on leaves, which she then arranges on the 
floor of her grotto. Then the door is opened (as she 
remains seated within) ; and when the breeze dis- 
turbs the order of the leaves, she takes no pains to 
help her clients solve the puzzle in the chaotic pile of 
leaves before them.'’ Aeneas, however, is fore- 
warned, and he asks the Sibyl not to write her 
prophecy on leaves but to chant it for him to hear." 

It is not at all certain that in Vergil’s time there 
was any Sibyl prophesying in the grotto at Cumae. 
Indeed, by the age of Nero the practice was so de- 
funct that the cynical Petronius could make his 
Trimalchio say: “I myself with my own eyes saw the 
Sibyl at Cumae hanging in an urn; and when those 
lads said, ‘What is it you wish, Sibyl?’ she replied, 
‘I wish to die.’’”’'® But it was some time before the 
grotto of the Sibyl was forgotten, and the Sibyl her- 
self was never forgotten, mainly because she was 
thought to have foretold the coming of Christ. 
Among the pagan witnesses, there is Pausanias, who 
speaks of a stone urn, supposedly containing the 
Sibyl’s remains, preserved in the temple of Apollo. 
The anonymous Christian writer, quoted above, says 
he was shown a bronze urn, reputed to contain her 
remains.*" In the sixth century, Agathias (who con- 
tinued the history of Procopius) informs us that at 
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Cumae the natives still pointed out the grotto of the 
Sibyl, ‘and they say that in it was her oracular 
shrine.’’?? 

If Vergil did not personally know a Sibyl prophe- 
sying in the Cumaean cave, he certainly knew the 
place where she once had her sanctuary ; and the ex- 
cavations have at last revealed to our eyes the mys- 
terious and awesome grotto where he pictured 
Aeneas listening to the words that told of the grim 
days and ultimate triumph that lay ahead.*? Reading 
the sixth book of the Aeneis again in this fabled land, 
one cannot but admire that wonderful gift which 
E. K. Rand once called “the magical art of Vergil.” 

John Hammond. Taylor, S.J. 
Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 
Rome 

NOTES 


1 For maps of Cumae see: Julius Beloch, Campanien: 
Geschichte und Topographie des antiken Neapel und seiner 
Umgebung2 (Breslau 1890) plate IV; Ettore Gabrici, “Cuma,” 
MonAnt (1918: two volumes devoted to Cumae) plate II; 
J. Van Ooteghem, S.J., “Dans l’antre de la Sibylle,” EtCl 
3 (1934) 17-21, figure 1; Amadeo Maiuri, I Campi Flegréi? 
(Rome 1949) figure 57. Of these four works, the most funda- 
mental and exhaustive is that by Gabrici, but Maiuri’s guide 
should be consulted for a survey of the site in the light of 
more recent discoveries. Gabrici, Maiuri, and Van Ooteghem 
have valuable illustrations. Father Van Ooteghem’s article 
is an excellent guide to Vergil; it is supplemented by an 
article he wrote two years later ‘L’Acropole et les temples 
de Cumes,” EtCl 5 (1936) 606-612. 2 Varro apud Lactant. 
Div. Inst. 1.6.10. See also PW II, 2, columns 2091-2092, s.v. 
“Sibyllen.” Vergil calls her Deiphobe (Aen. 6.36). 3 Pseudo- 
Arist. Mir. Ausc. 95; Ov. Met. 14.130-158. Vergil describes 
the Sibyl as longaeva (Aen. 6.321, 628). 4 Cf. Aen. 6.179: 
Itur in antiquam silvam, stabula alta ferarum. 5 See also 
the description put in the mouth of Helenus, Aen. 3.441-444. 
Ovid likewise mentions the temple and the grotto, Met. 14.104- 
105, 15.712. 6 Local tradition identifies nearby Lago Fusaro 
with the Palus Acherusia (Maiuri, I Campi Flegrét pp. 107- 
108), but Vergil seems to be referring here to Lake Avernus, 
as if it were fed by the waters of the Acheron from the lower 
world. 7 He had in mind either the tunnel of Cocceius under 
Monte Grillo or another grotto on the south shore of Avernus. 
See C. G. Heyne, P. Virgilii Maronis Opera? (Leipzig 1787) 
II, 789-790. 8 James Henry, Aeneidea (Dublin 1889) III, 220 
and 225; John Conington, P. Vergilii Maronis Opera (London 
1884) II, 432. 9 Albertus Forbiger, P. Vergilii Maronis 
Opera (Leipzig 1873) II, 653. 10 Beloch, Campanien, pp. 
161-162; Gabrici, MonAnt (1913) 9-10. 11 Maiuri, J Campi 
Flegréi, pp. 110-111. 12 Ibid. 113-117. 138 A. Maiuri, “Primi 
saggi di esplorazione nell’Antro della Sibilla a Cuma (luglio- 
dicembre 1925),” NS (1926) 85-938. 14 Amadeo Maiuri, 
“*Horrendae secreta Sibyllae’: Nuova esplorazione dell’antro 
cumano,” BollStMed (1932) 21-22. 15 Ibid. 21-29. 16 
Iustinus Martyr(?), Cohortatio ad Graecos 37 ( PG 6.308). 
Aimé Puech, Histoire de la littérature grecque chrétienne 
(Paris 1928) II, 216, says this is not the work of Justin but 
belongs to some one who wrote between 260 and 300 A. D. 
17 Verg. Aen. 3.445-452. 18 Aen. 6.74-76. Cf. 3.456-457. 
19 Petron. 48. See again the story of her wasting away, told 
by Ov. Met. 14.130-153. 20 Paus. 10.128; Pseudo-Justin, op. 
cit. (note 16, supra) 37 (PG 6.308-309). 21 Proc. (i.e. 
Agathias), De Bellis 5.14. 22 Henri Marrou, “Fouilles et 
travaux archéologiques récents en Campanie,” JSav (1934) 
34, believes that the “Grotto of the Sibyl” uncovered by Maiuri 
is what the local guide showed to tourists as the Grotto of the 
Sibyl at the end of the third century, and may not be what 
Vergil knew or imagined. But an honest weighing of the evi- 
dence can hardly leave room for such extreme caution. 





Quot modis unus quisque potest male agere, tot 
quoque possibile sibi est bene agere.—Otioh (elev- 
enth century). 
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David Moore Robinson 


Honors to David Moore Robinson 

At a banquet held on December 20, 1952, in the 
University Club of Baltimore, David Moore Robin- 
son, now professor of archaeology at the University 
of Mississippi, was named a “distinguished honorary 
citizen of Maryland” by his friend and former stu- 
dent, the Honorable Theodore R. McKeldin, governor 
of the state. The occasion also marked the unveiling 
of a portrait of Dr. Robinson by Stanislav Rembski, 
in honor of Robinson’s distinguished service as presi- 
dent of the University Club, from 1942 to 1947. 

Presiding at the banquet was Kemp Malone, of 
the Johns Hopkins staff. Among the speakers were 
former Senator George L. Radcliffe, an alumnus of 
Johns Hopkins; Detlev Bronk, president of the Uni- 
versity ; Henry Rowell and John Young, also of the 
University staff, who made addresses, respectively, 
in Latin and in ancient Greek; and William H. Willis, 
director of the department of classical languages at 
the University of Mississippi, and at present on leave 
of absence as a Ford Faculty Fellow at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Some hundred and fifty persons attended, 
representing the arts, business, and education, 

The portrait presents Robinson in academic garb, 
holding on his lap a volume from the extensive series 
of Excavations at Olynthus which he has been edit- 
ing over a long period of years (Part XIV will be 
reviewed in THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN this year or 
next). Behind him is the Achilles Mosaic, recalling 
a scene from the eighteenth book of the Jlias, where 
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Thetis brings new armor to her warrior son. To 
Robinson’s many achievements is added the fact of 
his establishing that Greek mosaic, commonly 
thought to have originated after the death of Alex- 
ander in 323 B. C., actually is of considerably earlier 
date; for he found “pebble mosaics,” of Hellenic 
workmanship, at Olynthus, dating from the latter 
half of the fifth and early fourth centuries B. Cc. Be- 
low the mosaic is a quotation from Sappho (frag. 
32B): uvdacecOai tivad pau xai VotEQov auméewr. 
On a table to the right of Robinson appear a Hel- 
lenistic Greek bust and two pieces of jewelry. The 
head is that of a Greek faun of about 300 B. c., found 
in Albania and now in Robinson’s collection. On the 
base is Robinson’s favorite quotation from Pindar 
(Ol. 4.30) : deasteroa toe Bootay Eleyyos. The jew- 
elry consists of pieces from a Thessalian hoard, a 
breast-piece and bracelet (cf. AJA 57 [1953] 25-27). 
The Governor’s citation, dated December 17, 1952, 
and fortified with the great seal of the State of 
Maryland and its inscription, Scuto bonae voluntatis 
tuae coronasti nos, hails Robinson as “one of the 
world’s foremost scholars, skilled in the lores of 
antiquity and blessed with the ability to pass on 
your knowledge to others and apply the lesson of 
the ancients to the ways and the requirements of 
modernity.” W.C.K. 


Saint Louis University 





The conflict between good and evil is a common 
thread running through all the great literature and 
drama of the world from the Greeks to ourselves. 
The principle that conflict is at the heart of all dra- 
matic action, when illustrated by concrete example, 
almost always turns up some aspect of the struggle 
between good and evil. The idea that there is neither 
good nor evil—in any absolute moral or religious 
sense—is widespread in our times. . . . In any such 
state of mind, conflict can only be a petty matter 
at best, lacking true universality. The acts of the 
evil doer and of the virtuous man alike become dra- 
matically neutralized. Imagine Crime and Punish- 
ment or The Brothers Karamozov if Dostoevsky had 
thought that the good and the evil in the books was 
wholly a relative matter and had had no conviction 
about them. You can’t have a vital literature if you 
ignore or shun evil. What you get is goody-goody 
in place of good.—Edmund Fuller, in the Chicago 
Tribune’s “Magazine of Books.” 





Empedocles died as late as 440 B.C., and some 
of the Homeric hymns are doubtless later still: so 
the regnant period of dactylic hexameter is one of 
five or more centuries; not to mention the scholarly 
revival of the Alexandrians, which we may call 
mock-archaic epic.—W. C. Lawton. 
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Manpower in Humanities Faculties of the 
Near Future 


“Taking time by the forelock” is not always the 
practice in American university and college admin- 
istration, particularly in such days as the present, 
when the pressing problem of mere survival in some 
institutions makes plans for an immediate tomorrow 
more urgent than those for a full decade or more of 
years ahead. But it is heartening to see that the 
question of who the men and women are to be that 
will staff collegiate humanities faculties in 1960 and 
on into 1965, and thereafter, is gaining more than a 
little thought. 

In The ACLS Newsletter 3 (Autumn 1952 :3-6), 
Mr. J. F. Wellemeyer, Jr., staff adviser on personnel 
studies for the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, deals with the topic under the title, “Famine 
and Feast: Prospective Personnel Needs in the Hu- 
manities and the Social Sciences.” This study is, of 
course, not an isolated one; among others, there is 
the important articie, “Enrollment and Graduation 
Trends: from Grade School to Ph.D.,” by Messrs. 
Toby Oxtoby, Robert Mugge, and Dael Wolfle, of the 
commission on human resources and advanced train- 
ing, in School and Society 76 (October 11, 1952: 225- 
231). Figures and estimates here are most enlight- 
ening. For example, “first degrees” (A.B., B.S., 
B.D., LL.B., M.D., D.V.M., and the like), as reported 
for 1949-1950, were 266,000. The estimate for 1959- 
1960 is 326,000; and for 1969-1970, 591,000 (page 
229). 

Wellemeyer, arguing that “to some extent... 
the number of earned doctorates may be taken as a 
measure of the new supply of academic manpower, in 
a very rough way” (page 5), continues as follows: 
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In the humanistic and social science fields considered here, 
the Office of Education reports (F.S.A., Office of Education 
Circular 333, Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions) the award of 2057 degrees in 1950-51. 
This falls short, by nearly a third, of the number we should 
be producing each year to meet our requirements by the end 
of the decade. Moreover, the 1950-51 figure is at or near the 
postwar peak; current non-statistical reports indicate declines 
in graduate school enrollments this year... . 


This “shortage” is based on Wellemeyer’s estimate 
(page 5), that there are some 50,000 humanists and 
social scientists occupying full-time positions in 
American colleges and universities today; on the 
assumption that faculty augmentation would seek to 
keep pace with student increases, with a resultant 
need of 25% more teachers by 1960, and 75% more 
by 1965; on the further supposition that “college 
and university teachers .. . serve, on the averege, 
35 years,” so that some 1400 new teachers would be 
needed each year merely as replacements. But ‘‘to 
meet the requirements for an expansion of 25% by 
1960, some 1500 additional new teachers need to be 
trained each year. This yields a total of 2900 new 
teachers per year between now and 1960. The re- 
quirement for the ensuing quinquennium is much 
heavier.” 

Our own experience with the graduate field in 
classical languages seems, in a non-statistical way 
during these very recently past years and the present 
year, to indicate deplorably small numbers of stu- 
dents working now for the doctor’s degree in Greek 
and Latin. This is understandable for many reasons, 
important among them the shortages of employment 
opportunities at the immediate present for graduates 
with such degrees. Yet we may look with apprehen- 
sion to the years of increased enrollments ahead. 

The problem is, obviously, not unique to classicists, 
but to all humanities fields, and perhaps social sci- 
ences fields as well. Far greener fields, financially 
speaking, beckon to young men and women in a 
hundred other callings; and one can not conscien- 
tiously urge students to prepare for careers as col- 
lege and university teachers of humanities and social 
sciences without warning them that to accept means 
embracing a career of straitened monetary reward. 
The outlook for able teaching of the humanities in 
the rather near future seems bleak, indeed. 

A sane program would surely seem to be one of 
enlightenment. The American public, in the first 
instance, must be brought more and more to realize: 
(a) that good teaching in the humanities, for ex- 
ample, is of the very essence of the American under- 
graduate college; (b) that such teaching will be 
exceedingly difficult to obtain, unless proportionately 
ample wages are available. At the same time, college 
and university administrators must be urged and 
cajoled into making the solving of this problem one 
of high priority in their admittedly harassed lives. 


—W.C. K. 
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Tale of Three Cities 


Like doomsday bells that toll the world away, 
Thy rhythms roll, some say, in twilight gloom; 
And yet if I may muse, they spell not doom 

Of man, but dawn of thy dim-visioned day. 

Thy twelvefold-pillared temple, lit with ray 

Of golden hope above thine Ilium’s tomb, 

Above thy Carthage pyre, appears to bloom 
Cathedral-like where lamplit spirits pray. 


I seem to glimpse thy heaven-searching eyes 

When dark-starred Nisus falls beside his friend; 
I hear thy heartbeat when young Lausus dies; 

I sense thy tears for Turnus at the end. 

Thy lonely hero prince has crowned thy dome 

With the dim-dreamed glory of eternal Rome. 





Vergilius Perennis 


Our Muse of Mantua, each New Year bell 

Rings out the bimillennium and more 

Since first you dreamed and cast the magic spell 
Of Rome that captured ages in its lore. 

Augustine mourned the dying Carthage Queen; 
Your lines illumined Jerome’s catacombs; 

And Dante, venturing your dark demesne, 

Held fast your hand through hope-abandoned homes. 


Tartarean Milton thundered through your gloom 

To gouge still deeper hells for rebel host; 

And Hopkins spelt from Sibyl’s leaves the bloom 

Of worlds unseen but by the Holy Ghost. 

The Golden Age you dreamed will dawn one day 

When tears that haunt the world are wiped away. 
Kevin Francis Doherty, S.J. 

Weston College, 

Weston, Massachusetts 





“Prophet” and Its Cognates in the 
Epistles of Saint Paul 


The term prophet in the Bible generally signifies 
to the reader a prophet of the Old Testament. In 
sermons, conference papers, and theological articles 
the speaker or writer is prone to quote passages of 
Scripture which contain the word prophet as if the 
term unquestionably denoted the prophets of the Old 
Testament or men who predicted the future. The 
term prophet in the original Greek, however, does 
not necessarily contain such an implication. To be- 
come more clear on this point we may examine some 
of the occurrences of meomytys and its cognates in 
the epistles of Saint Paul. 

The basic idea underlying the words prophet, 
prophecy, prophesy, and prophetic in English idiom 
is that of “foretelling or predicting.” This use of 
prophecy in English makes it all too easy to think 
of the Old Testament men of God who foretold the 
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coming of the Messias, when we read the term 
prophet in the English versions of Holy Writ. The 
original Greek, however, should caution us; for 
prophet and its cognates are built on the preposition 
moo plus the verb mnui, which means “speak.” And 
moo may be compared to the English preposition 
before. As our preposition before does not always 
have the same connotation, so the Greek preposition 
may be used in various ways. For example, in the 
sentence, “The boy stands before his father,” before 
is local; while in the phrase, “before tomorrow,” the 
signification is temporal. The Greek preposition was 
capable of both these meanings, and in addition could 
denote the idea “‘instead of” or “in behalf of.’”’ There- 
fore, moogyntns could mean, etymologically: (a) one 
who speaks forth or proclaims; (b) one who fore- 
tells or predicts; or (c) one who speaks in behalf of 
another. 


Three Senses of “Prophet” 


The Old Testament prophets included all three of 
these functions in their ministry. By writing and 
speaking they proclaimed the message of God, pre- 
dicted the coming of the Messias, and spoke in behalf 
of God. But the Apostle Paul does not always have 
in mind the prophets of the Old Testament when he 
uses the words prophet, prophecy, prophesying, and 
prophetic. For example, having left Titus in Crete, 
he warns him of the besetting sins of the Cretans 
and writes: Einéy tis & atdtayv, iios avray 
moopytns: Kontes aei wedtorar, xaxa Onoia, 
yaotéges aeyai.” It is not absolutely certain to 
whom he refers as a “prophet.” Some say Paul is 
quoting from Epimenides. It is, however, certain 
that he does not mean an Old Testament prophet. 

In his letter known as Ephesians, Saint Paul re- 
fers to a mystery which he defines as the participa- 
tion of the Gentiles in the gospel of salvation through 
Christ.* Concerning this mystery he records: “O 
EtEQaIS yEevenis odx Eyvweicbn tois Vvi0is tTwHY 
avOounwv as viv anexaligOn tois ayiows adnooto- 
hows avtod xai moopytais éy nvevuate. . . . It is 
significant that he describes this mystery as not hav- 
ing been known in other generations to the sons of 
men, but as now having been revealed to his holy 
apostles and prophets through the Spirit. In other 
words, the term prophets seems to denote, not the 
sacred writers of the Old Testament period, but the 
preachers of the New Testament era. 

Likewise, in his epistle to the Romans Paul men- 
tions the same mystery, “which was kept secret from 
eternity (Which is made manifest by the scriptures 
of the prophets, according to the precept of the 
eternal God, for the obedience of faith), known 
among all nations.”* The Greek text reads: Baveow- 
Oévtos dé viv dia te yoapwmy noopytixmy .. 
yvwe.obevtos, and may be translated: “but now 
having been made manifest and having been made 





~ 
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known through the prophetic writings.” In refer- 
ence also to this statement the point may well be 
raised, “Does Paul have in mind the treatises of the 
Old Testament?” Does he not rather appear to be 
contrasting the prophetic writings with the time 
before Christ? 

Two occurrences of the noun prophecy in 1 Tim- 
othy are relevant. Saint Paul states: Tavrny thy 
naoayyediav nagatibeuai oo, téexvov Tiuobee, xata 
tas Meoayovoas Eni o& NeopytEiac, iva oteatevy 
év avtaics thy xadny oreateiay. .. . Mn auéder tod 
éy ool yaoiouatos, 6 E660 cor OLA NoOMNtEias ETA 
Emilécews THY yELlow@Y tod noeofutegiov.” Com- 
mentators do not agree on the exact interpretation 
of these passages, although there is a general con- 
sensus that prophecy here does not signify any Old 
Testament utterance. Prophecy in these instances 
seems to imply instruction, admonition, encourage- 
ment, and the like, rather than prediction. 


A “Locus Classicus’”’ 


A locus classicus for the noun prophecy and the 
verb prophesy is 1 Corinthians 12-14, which speaks 
of the various charismatic gifts. In the fourteenth 
chapter, Saint Paul contrasts speaking in tongues 
with prophesying. The point he makes is that the 
former is unclear, while the latter produces clarity ; 
and that the former tends to confuse the hearers, 
while the latter “convinces” the unbelievers, and 
edifies, exhorts, and comforts the believers. “For 
he that speaketh in a tongue, speaketh not unto men, 
but unto God: for no man heareth. Yet by the Spirit 
he speaketh mysteries. But he that prophesieth, 
speaketh to men unto edification, and exhortation, 
and comfort.” “If therefore the whole church come 
together into one place, and all speak with tongues, 
and there come unlearned persons or infidels, will 
they not say that you are mad? But if all prophesy, 
and there come in one that believeth not, or an un- 
learned person, he is convinced of all, he is judged 
of all.’’ 


Further Illustrations 


The implication of the previous passages is that a 
prophet is one who explains, declares, and proclaims 
the tenets of God, rather than one who predicts the 
future. Young’s Concordance also agrees with such 
an interpretation of prophets and prophecy. It de- 
fines neomyryes as “a public expounder,” noogmyteia 
as “public exposition,” and meoqytevery as “to pub- 
licly expound.” The new Greek-English Lexicon of 
Liddell-Scott-Jones gives the meaning of ngoqyteia 
in the New Testament as the “gift of expounding 
scripture” or “of speaking and preaching under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit,” and defines noopyntevw 
in the New Testament as “expound, interpret, 
preach, under the influence of the Holy Spirit.” 
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Classical Greek also illustrates the uses of 
meopyntns and its cognates as implying merely a 
proclaimer, speaker, or declarer. Pindar calls the 
wine bowl the sweet proclaimer of merry-making.' 
The cicada (locust) is the declarer of spring.* 
Bacchylides employs neopyrys to designate the 
herald at the games.’ Galen uses this word in de- 
noting a quack doctor, that is, one who professes to 
be a doctor.’ Euripides writes od gotiv Gotis oot 
Meopytevoee tadE.'' 

It is said that a good book is one which makes its 
readers think. It may not solve the questions con- 
clusively ; it may merely present the difficulties and 
pose problems. The Socratic elenchus may precede 
positive knowledge. In this spirit the present paper 
wishes by way of conclusion to note salient cautions 
rather than offer final solutions. The cautions con- 
cern several passages which we frequently quote and 
often misapply. 


Some Cautions 


How often, for example, do we quote Ephesians 
2.20 as if the term prophet unquestionably denotes 
the Old Testament men of God who foretold the 
coming of the Messias! The text in the King James 
and Douay versions reads: “Built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner stone. . . .” Yet in the 
following chapter, as noted above, Paul appears to 
employ the term prophets, not in respect to the Old 
Testament prophets, but in contrast to the Old Testa- 
ment era. 

Likewise, we frequently cite with the same impli- 
cation Ephesians 4.11: “And he gave some apostles, 
and some prophets, and other some evangelists, and 
other some pastors and doctors.” Also 1 Corinthians 
12.28 is often cited: “And God indeed hath set some 
in the church; first apostles, secondly prophets, 
thirdly doctors. . . .”” Again we are prone to insist 
that by prophets are meant those who foretold in 
the time of the Old Testament. But, as has been 
pointed out, a prophet may refer to one who de- 
clares, preaches, and proclaims the doctrine of God, 
and this term seems to have such a connotation in 
the context of these passages. We should be cau- 
tious, therefore, in quoting these passages which 
speak of prophets as if they necessarily designate 
either the prophets of the Old Testament or men 
who had the gift of predicting the future. 


Robert George Hoerber 
Westminster College 


NOTES 


1 A complete list of the occurrences of npeopyrns and its 
cognates is as follows: ngomyrns appears in Romans 1.2, 3.21, 
11.38; 1 Corinthians 12.28, 29, 14.29, 32, 37; Ephesians 2.20, 
3.5, 4.11; .1 Thessalonians 2.15; Titus 1.12. Ieogynreia is found 
in Romans 12.6; 1 Corinthians 12.10, 18.2, 8, 14.6, 22; 1 
Thessalonians 5.20; 1 Timothy 1.18, 4.14. Ieomnredw occurs 
in 1 Corinthians 11.4, 5, 18.9, 14.1, 8, 4, 5, 24, 31 
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ITeopntixds is used in Romans 16.26. Since Hebrews may not 
have been written by Paul, its use of these terms is not listed. 
2 Titus 112. 3 Ephesians 3.3-5. 4 Romans 16.25-26. 5 
1 Timothy 1.18, 4.14. 6 1 Corinthians 14, 2-8, 23-24. 7 Nem. 
9.50: xoatjoa... yhuxdy xapov noopatay. 8 Anacreont. 
82.11: rértE . . . Oégeog yhuxds noomyntns. 9 9.28. 10 
16.761. 11 “There is no one who will be thy intermedi- 
ary in asking for these things,” Jon 369. Other relevant 
phrases in secular Greek authors are: Eur. Bacch. 211: Ion 
413; Pind. Frag. 150; Gal. 15.172; Herodotus 7.111; Arist. 
Mund, 391A. 16; Pl. Phdr. 224 D: Ti. 72A. 
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Deaths among Classicists, II 


Though all had attained at least the stage of three score 
and ten years, it is with deep regret that THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN lists the names of the following, who have fallen 
by death from the ranks of the classics and allied subjects. 

Cleveland King Chase, professor emeritus of Latin at 
Hamilton College, died on November 27, 1951, at the age of 
three days under eighty years. His long teaching career at 
Hamilton College had extended from 1911 to 1941. 

George Henry Chase, acting general secretary of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, and John E. Hudson 
professor emeritus of archaeology at Harvard University, 
died on February 2, 1952, at the age of seventy-seven years. 
Practically his entire adult life was spent in a teaching post 
at Harvard, where his tenure extended from 1901 to 1945. 
Even longer was the fifty-six year service he gave to the 
Archaeological Institute, from 1896 to 1951; and his last 
service had been to fill in as acting general secretary for the 
last months of 1951. 

Michael Ivanovich Rostovtzeff, Sterling professor emeritus 
of ancient history and classical archaeology at Yale Uni- 
versity, died on October 20, 1952, at the age of eighty-one 
years. His Sterling professorship had extended from 1925 
to 1944; and from 1939 to 1944 he had been director of 
archaeological studies. 

Robert Henning Webb, professor emeritus of Greek at the 
University of Virginia, died on November 2, 1952, at the age 
of seventy years. His professorship had extended from 1912 
to 1950. 

Robert Byrns English, former professor of philosophy (and 
head of the department) and of classics, at the University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, died on November 27, 1952, 
at the age of seventy-nine years. His services extended from 
1927 to 1932, and were followed by those of lecturer in exten- 
sion at the same institution, from 1932 to 1937 





Meetings of Classical Interest, II 


January 21-23, 1953: Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, at the Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, New York. The program as originally 
announced (ACLS Newsletter 3 [Autumn 1952] 15), included 
“an extended discussion of what the American Council of 
Learned Societies believes the humanities to be, what their 
function in society is or should be, and what the ACLS pro- 
poses to do about it.” 

February 13, 1953: Forty-sixth Annual Joint Meeting of 
the Eastern Massachusetts Section of The Classical Associa- 
tion of New England and the Classical Club of Greater 
Boston, at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts, 
opening with “A Word of Welcome” by Miss Dorothy Reunds, 
president of the Classical Club of Greater Boston. 

February 18-15, 1953: Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois Classical Conference, at Hotel Saint Clair, Chicago, 
Illinois, under the presidency of Miss Ellen Machin, Alton 
Public Schools. The Thursday night meeting will be jointly 
with the Chicago Society, Archaeological Institute of America, 
and the Saturday luncheon jointly with the Chicago Classical 
Club. 

March 20-21, 1953: Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of New England, at Deerfield Academy, 
Deerfield, Massachusetts, under the presidency of Professor 
Thomas Means, of Bowdoin College. 

March 28, 1953: Annual Spring Meeting of the Northern 
Section, Classic al Association of the Pacific States, at Gonzaga 
University, Spokane, Washington, under the presidency of 
The Reverend Fred Reidy, S.J., of Saint Francis Xavier 
Novitiate, Sheridan, Oregon. 

April 2-4, 1953: Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South, Inc., at 
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the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, under the presi- 
dency of Professor Russell M. Geer, of Tulane University. 

April 17-18, 1953: Forty-sixth Annual Meeting (spring) 
of the Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, under 
the presidency of Miss Emilie Margaret White, Roosevelt 
High School, Washington, D. C. 

April 17-18, 1953: Annual Iowa Classical Conference, spon- 
sored by the State University of Iowa, at Iowa City, Iowa, 
under the auspices of the department of classical languages, 
headed by Professor Gerald F. Else. 

April 17-18, 1953: Annual Meeting of the Mediaeval 
Academy of America, in New York City. 

April 23-25, 1953: Sixth Annual University of Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference, at Lexington, Kentucky, under 
the general chairmanship of Professor Jonah W. D. Skiles. 

June 18-20, 1953: Sixth Latin Institute of the American 
Classical League, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, with Pro- 
fessor Dorrance S. White, State University of Iowa, as pro- 
gram chairman. The theme of the Institute will be “Service 
beyond the Call of Duty.” 

June 24-25, 1953: Fourteenth Latin Teachers’ Institute at 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis, Missouri, under the direc- 
tion of the department of classical languages. The Visiting 
Lecturer will be Robert J. Getty, professor and head of the 
department of classics, University College, University of 
Toronto. The theme of the Institute will be “Latin as Basis 
for Foreign Language Experience.” 





The Washington Conference on Foreign Language 


On January 15-16, 1953, there met in Washington, D. C., 
under the auspices of the United States Office of Education, 
such traditional opponents as the educationalists and the 
foreign language people. Some 350 educators in the field of 
modern language, education, psychology, and classics, from 
colleges, teacher-training schools, primary and secondary 
schools, and departments of humanities the country over, 
came to discuss in friendly fashion a very pressing educa- 
tional problem of the day. The meeting was called as the 
result of remarks made last May (in Saint Louis) by the 
Honorable Earl J. McGrath, United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

The traditional reasons for foreign language study are 
well known and need not be repeated here. With the in- 
ception of the “Good Neighbor Policy” ten years ago we en- 
tered upon a new phase of such study. During World War II, 
and especially in the post-war period, the United States has 
by force of circumstances taken on world leadership. 

During the early period of World War II languages were 
taught in the A.S.T.P. under hot-house forcing, which utilized 
the results of both linguistic and psychological research—a 
direct method, abolishing the learning of declensions, con- 
jugations, and syntax of the conventional language teaching 
that has obtained for centuries. There has been for some 
years an attempt to begin foreign language study in the 
grade schools, where children aged six to twelve could learn 
a foreign language, not only in formal class work, but in 
music, games, small dramatic productions, and the like. In 
some places television teaching of language has been utilized. 

A talk on the various places in the United States where 
foreign languages are being taught in the grades was very 
interesting. The southwestern portion of the country strongly 
favors Spanish, as might well be expected. Tucson, for ex- 
ample, has Spanish for the English-speaking children in grades 
1 through 8, but for the Spanish-speaking children in grades 
4 through 8. Los Angeles has Spanish in all elementary 
schools, from kindergarten through the sixth grade. The 
District of Columbia is a sort of melting pot, where French, 
German, Spanish, and Latin are taught if teacher resources 
are available. In many cases there is no extra expense to the 
school system, since regular teachers are utilized. Sometimes 
volunteers have devoted a few hours a week in teaching, for 
example, in Latin. 

The result has been, in the Southwest, for example, where 
the Spanish speaking children may be in a minority, that the 
teaching of Spanish to all the children brings this minority 
group to its own aid and leads to better understanding all 
around. Psychologists point out that the young children learn 
faster, and that theirs is the ideal time to make the required 
phonetic adjustments. A teacher from a hundred per cent 
Anglo-Saxon East Tennessee community tells how successful 
Spanish has been there in the grades, largely because, I fear, 
of the fact that a certain comic hero uses such phrases as 
amigo, adios, and the like, in his speech. (Why not, he con- 
fidently adds, write the whole strip in Spanish?) 
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Readers of THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN will naturally be 
interested to know that Alton, Illinois, has Latin available 
for grades 4 through 6. Garden City, New York, has Latin 
in the seventh and eighth grades. Irondequoit, New York, 
gives ten weeks of “orientation” in the eighth grade to each 
of three languages, French, Spanish, and Latin. Presumably 
the student then makes his choice in the ninth grade. It was 
pointed out that actually Latin study may be started with a 
study of the Latin element in English. (More than a few very 
good teachers have been doing this for many years, before 
any United States Department of Education was ever thought 
about.) 

It is still too early to predict what the result of all this will 
be. Numerous problems must still be worked out in regard to 
the cost of the plan, personnel, and time for such study in an 
already overcrowded school program. 


The Catholic University of America Robert T. Meyer 





Second Thoughts on Greek Plays in Greek 


Readers of Father Brozowski’s account! of the presentation 
of the Antigone and other Greek plays, in Greek, at Bradfield 
College in England may be interested in knowing that over 
a period of forty-three years professor Mabel Kate Whiteside, 
at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College (Lynchburg, Virginia), 
has directed thirty-seven performances in the original Greek 
of nineteen tragedies and comedies. 

This series extends from 1909 through 1952, and the plays 
included are the following: 1909, Euripides, Alcestis; 1910, 
Sophocles, Antigone (two performances); 1911, Euripides, 
Medea; 19138, Sophocles, Oedipus Rex; 1914, Sophocles, 
Electra; 1917, Sophocles, Antigone; 1918, Euripides, Alcestis; 
1919, Euripides, Iphigenia Taurica; 1920, Euripides, Medea; 
1925, Euripides, Alcestis; 1926, Aristophanes, Aves; 1927, 
Euripides, Troades; 1928, Menander, Perikeiromene; 1929, 
Euripides, Iphigenia Taurica; 1930, Sophocles, Electra; 1931, 
Sophocles, Antigone; 1932, Aeschylus, Eumenides; 1933, 
Euripides, Troades (two performances); 1934, Aeschylus, 
Prometheus Vinctus; 1935, Euripides, Jon; 1936, Aeschylus, 
Supplices; 1937, Aristophanes, Aves; 1938, Euripides, Medea; 
1939, Euripides, Troades; 1940, Euripides, Iphigenia Auli- 
densis; 1941, Euripides, Bacchae; 1942, Euripides, Alcestis; 
1943, Sophocles, Electra; 1944, Sophocles, Antigone; 1945, 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon; 1946, Euripides, Troades; 1947, 
Euripides, Hecuba; 1948, Euripides, Bacchae; 1949, Aristoph- 
anes, Ranae; 1950, Aeschylus, Septem contra Thebas; 1951, 
Sophocles, Electra; 1952, Aristophanes, Aves, 

The latest play, the Aves of Aristophanes, given on the 
afternoon of May 17, 1952, included some sixty students of 
Randolph-Macon in the cast of characters; twenty-seven of 
these constituted the chorus of birds, and the remainder as- 
sumed the various roles in the large cast of personages the 
play demands. Other students served on various committees. 
The directing staff was made up as follows: director of the 
play, Mabel Kate Whiteside; director of the chorus, Margaret 
Anderson; music, composed by Violet Older Teass; masks, 
Beatrice von Keller; costumes, Willie T. Weathers; general 
chairman, Patricia Trotter; coryphaeus, Judy Harris.” 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College Herbert C. Lipscomb 


NOTES 


1 Hillard Leon Brozowski, S.J., “British Production of 
Antigone in Greek,” CB 29 (1952) 16-17, 19. 2 Editor’s 
Note: It is with great pleasure that THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN 
publishes Professor Lipscomb’s note. The Editor was, of 
course, fully aware of the great work in original Greek play 
production being done at Randolph-Macon, and has for many 
years been honored annually with an invitation to attend. 
But he purposely avoided any note on other productions of 
Greek plays in Greek, by way of addendum to Father Brozow- 
ski’s article, because of the danger of omission. THE CLASSI- 
CAL BULLETIN would welcome a comprehensive article on all 
productions of Greek plays in Greek—and Latin plays in 
Latin—in the United States and Canada. 





Honors for Lily Ross Taylor 


Lily Ross Taylor, past professor of the Graduate School, 
Bryn Mawr College, well known classicist, and present pro- 
fessor-in-charge of the School of Classical Studies of the 
American Academy in Rome, has been honored by the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women by being made the 
recipient of the organization’s Achievement Award, in tribute 
to her services towards the advancement of learning. 
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Foreign Language and English Teachers Needed 


A very interesting joint announcement, headed “Opportuni- 
ties for Teachers of Foreign Languages and English in High 
Schools,” has been prepared over the signatures of the follow- 
ing staff members at Indiana University: Harvey L. Johnson, 
department of Spanish and Portuguese; Hubert J. Meessen, 
department of German; Norman T. Pratt, Jr., department of 
classics; Samuel F. Will, department of French and Italian; 
and James A. Work, department of English. Remarking that 
“there is a serious need for persons trained to teach English, 
French, German, Latin, and Spanish,” the ann uncement adds 
that a “teacher’s license combining English and a foreign 
language is one of the best kinds of job-insurance.” Included 
is a table of “gross statistics taken from the latest annual 
report (for 1950-51) of the Bureau of Teacher Recommenda- 
tions at Indiana University,” with these striking notations; 
calls for teachers of English, 472, with only 56 candidates 
trained; of French, 46, with 5 trained; of German, 16, with 
1 trained; of Latin, 62, with 1 trained; of Spanish, 46, with 
5 trained. 





Os Lusiadas in the Vergilian Tradition 


The recent publication by the Penguin Classics of William 
C. Atkinson’s new translation of Os Lusiadas by Luis Vaz de 
Camoes brings this sixteenth century Portuguese epic within 
the financial reach of all; a very worthy project for students 
of comparative and classical literature, among others, since 
Os Lusiadas is built upon a Vergilian frame and recalls the 
Mantuan with its constant allusions and imitations. 

The central theme of Os Lusiadas, though ostensibly narrat- 
ing the voyage of Vasco de Gama, is in reality that of a 
world-wide conflict between the forces of good and evil, be- 
tween Christianity and Islam. This conflict demands the union 
of all the good against the combined forces of evil, and for 
Camées the only good Moslem is a dead Moslem. No infidel, 
qua infidel, he thinks, can possibly possess virtue; they are 
all essentially vicious and depraved. The only way a Moslem 
can display virtue is to cease being a Moslem, either by 
helping Christians or, better still, by becoming a convert to 
Christianity. There is no middle course, no expediency or 
state-policy, which could justify trafficking with Moslems. 
Just as Laocoon warns the Trojans to beware of the Greeks 
bearing gifts, so does Camoes paint the men of Islam as the 
incarnation of deceit, treachery, and baseness. 

Against such a foe bent upon the destruction of the good, 
Camoes sees the urgent need of united European action at the 
same time that he admits the impossibility of securing it. At 
the beginning of Canto 7 he calls upon the Portuguese, “a very 
small part of mankind, a very small part even of God’s fold,” 
to become the champions of Christendom. Then in bitter lan- 
guage he attacks the Germans who “have set themselves up a 
new shepherd and a new creed,” and who fight “not against 
the overbearing Turks.” He inveighs against the English king 
for “calling himself Lord of Jerusalem,” and “amid his north- 
ern snows fashioning his own brand of Christianity, his sword 
unsheathed, if at all, not for the recovery of the Holy Land, 
but in persecution of the true followers of Christ.” 


Next in his line of attack is the “unworthy Frenchman, 
who sought the title of ‘Most Christian,’ ” but whose only 
concern is to “advance claims to the territories of other Chris- 
tian rulers.” The Italians, too, ‘waste their lives in the pur- 
suit of wealth and the pleasures of shameful indolence, while 
tyranny sows dissension among them.” Are Christians, he 
cries, merely “the dragon’s teeth that Cadmus sowed, that you 
thus deal death to one another?” 

Against this internal strife and division of Europe he 
stresses the unity of the infidels who “hold their restless 
forces together by waging war on Christian peoples; while 
among you the Furies never weary of sowing their hateful 
tares.” Surely, he cries, you are mad, “thirsting in your blind- 
ness for the blood of your own;” and only in the small land 
of Portugal are “those who will do and dare for Christendom.” 

Vergil presents his Aeneas as a man in whom lack of unity 
of purpose, doubt, indecision, and vacillation impede his 
progress until he is inspired by his visit to the netherworld 
at Cumae. Camdoes broadens this concept, placing it upon a 
national and even a cosmic plane, just as he has broadened the 
Vergilian vision of the spread of civilization and the founding 


of empire. 
D, Herbert Abel 


Loyola University, 
Chicago 
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A Caxton Gloss on Saint Jerome 


A gloss is sometimes long in appearing. One observed 
recently by the writer may be dated roughly eleven centuries 
later than the original text, the Vita Sancti Pauli Primi 
Eremitae by Saint Jerome. 

The gloss, unnoticed hitherto by students of Jerome, 
“identifies” for us Saint Paul’s sister, whom Jerome does not 
refer to by name. What Greek, Coptic, Arabic, Ethiopic, and 
Syriac translators of the Vita failed to do—they show ordi- 
narily considerable industry and even imagination in such 
matters—William Caxton, the famed English printer, found 
time for. In his translation of the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus 
de Voragine (ed. F. S. Ellis, London 1900), he carefully in- 
forms us that “Saynt Poul . . . dwellyd in Thebayde, whyche 
is a partye of Egypte, wyth hys suster Mauryce.” 

The name, meaning “Moorish,” is probably pure conjecture 
on Caxton’s part. All pre-Caxton adaptations of Jerome’s 
Vita (as, in Latin, those by Aldhelm, the unknown writer of 
The Legend of Patras, Nigel Wireker, Vincent of Beauvais, 
Petrus de Natalibus, and the anonymous writers in MSS 
Ambrosianus 525 D Inf. and Monacensis 24804; in French, 
that by Nicholas Bozon; in German, those by Hermann von 
Fritzler and the author of Das Vdterbuch) are silent on the 


matter. Leo Max Kaiser 


Saint Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia 





Parallel Lives Modernized 


As pointed out in the Appleton-Century-Crofts Modern 
Language News (5 [1952] 1, 3), an interesting use of 
Plutarch’s Vitae Parallelae was made by A. E. Zucker, pro- 
fessor and head of the foreign language department at the 
University of Maryland, in response to a request to him from 
the United States Department of State. Asked “to deliver 
lectures on American history and culture to groups of German 
journalists, business men, teachers, and others visiting the 
United States,” he “hit upon the idea of building his talks 
around parallel movements in history, characteristic traits, 
and leading historical characters,” much as Plutarch had done 
for Greece and Rome. 





Book Reviews 


Hans Julius Wolff, Roman Law: An Historical Introduc- 
tion. Norman, Oklahoma, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1951. Pp. xiii, 260. $3.75. 

There are many courses which classical departments these 
days should offer, and are offering, in order to bring to the 
student lacking in a knowledge of the ancient languages the 
ideological and cultural benefits of the Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion: courses in the literatures in translation, in Greek and 
Latin elements in scientific terminology for pre-medical and 
science students and in English vocabulary for others, and in 
an introduction to Roman law. This last named course is of 
xreat significance, since it can inform interested students, 
ranging from classical to pre-legal and commerce majors, of 
the greatest achievement of the Roman mind, the creation 
of a system of law by which the Western world lived at peace 
with itself for hundreds of years. The ideal at least is still 
with us; and now when most students seem completely una- 
ware of the meaning of their own constitutional heritage, 
when that heritage is in danger of subversion from the left 
and rejection by the right as unsuited for the exigencies of 
the times, there is perhaps no greater need. at the secular 
level of our defense of the free world than the education of 
the individual to an understanding of the nature of law. 
There is much hue and cry about the need of education for 
responsible citizenship in a free society, and yet certain 
aspects of the recent national election would suggest that 
there is still room for improvement in this matter. 

An introductory course in Roman law can do its bit toward 
the common need and good, and the textbook noticed here is 
an excellent work for just that purpose. It begins with a 
brief survey of Roman history, devoting most of this section 
to the magistrates, assemblies, and the Senate of the Republic. 
The Principate and Dominate together get but four pages. 
The heart of the book then follows in four chapters, dealing 
with the evolution of the law, lawyers and legal science, the 
postclassical period, and codification. One of the most attrac- 
tive features of the book is the concluding chapter, which 
covers the great gap from Justinian down to the present, and 
which emphatically removes any doubt that this study is only 
of antiquarian significance. The bibliographical note is no 
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mere list of works used, but a descriptive and evaluative 
catalogue of books dealing with all the major aspects of the 
subject. Iwre ac merito, this book is destined to see more than 


one edition. Kevin Herbert 
Indiana University 


Why Study Latin in School? Answers from Eighty-four 
College Presidents, Deans, Executives. Pages viii, 32. $0.25 
per copy; for orders of five or more, $0.20 each. Obtainable 
from Professor William Marnell, Boston Teachers College, 
625 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts; or from 
The American Classical League Service Bureau, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 

The old saying, “carrying coals to Newcastle,’ seems to 
have died out, perhaps because even a coal-mining town is 
glad nowadays to get coals from any source. Be this as it 
may, I venture to ask the editor to bring to the attention of 
his readers, in a quarter where Latin has never ceased to be 
strong, an extraordinary series of letters about Latin. 

Personal, not official, replies were asked for: vitality and 
candor were sought. Six or eight letters indifferent or ad- 
verse in tone were received: none was omitted, none was 
printed in any separate group, or in any way edited to lessen 
or otherwise alter its argument. The rest were treated, 
needless to say, in the same manner. The fact that a certain 
number of colleges sent no reply is noted prominently in a 
Foreword. 

The net result is a body of testimony such as the subject 
has not received in this generation. The booklet ought to go 
far toward curing that feeling of inferiority which teachers 
of the classics, in places where the subject has not found sup- 
port, sometimes evince. 

The prime object of the classics teachers of New England, 
whose Committee produced the booklet, was only incidentally 
to hearten weak-hearted Latinists. The object was rather to 
make available a presentation likely to impress, by numbers 
alone if in no other way, those educators and students un- 
likely to be impressed by the still small voice of reason. The 
format was made as simple and effective as only expensive 
and careful design (by the experts of the Harvard Printing 
Office) can effect. A colored slip, inserted separately, lists 
eight replies which constitute a fair sample—among them 
one from Saint Louis University—so that hasty readers, with 
no time to appreciate the great body of agreement on familiar 
arguments, can at least grasp the equally impressive vigor 
and diversity of some of the more significant letters. The 
Table of Contents, with its long roll of high-placed academic 
administrators, is in itself an effective testimonial, and here 
too the designer gave to his material that legibility and 
dignity which only the best printing enables. Thanks to Mrs. 
J. J. Whitehead, Jr., and to the Bollingen Foundation, six 
thousand copies were printed. 

To those who are immediately concerned with distributing 
the booklet, so that it may do whatever print can do, formi- 
dable problems present themselves, and we ask help. We need 
to know what each reader personally thinks of it all. We 
need to know also, as a guide to plans and policies, how the 
booklet may best be used. Letters on these matters will be 
gratefully received at the addresses given above. 

The shorter pamphlet, Why Study Latin in School? The 
Answer of College Teachers (fourth printing; obtainable 
from the same sources, at ten cents a copy), gives the views 
of famous college professors on the importance of Latin for 
their own subjects in college. These letters are fewer, are 
arranged by subjects, and are more specific. (As to whether 
they prove that professors can write better than provosts, 
I suppress an opinion.) We need advice on how to discrimi- 
nate in the use of this pamphlet; and there is much else 
which only the test of widespread discussion and trial can 
settle. No one person or limited group can accomplish much 
alone; but until such time as classical studies everywhere 
can be based on better texts better taught, so that the future 
will be secure, united thoughts and efforts must be our re- 
liance. Faith in Latin has again been backed by good words. 
Surely good works will follow. 


Sterling Dow 
Harvard University 

H. P. V. Nunn, Christian Inscriptions. New York, The 
Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 72. $2.50. 

This little book first appeared in November, 1951. The 
fact that it was reprinted within less than eight months indi- 
cates a demand for a short introduction to early Christian 
epigraphy. Those who have no other source for early Chris- 
tian inscriptions may find the work useful, but it should be 
employed with a considerable amount of reserve. 
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The problems connected with reading inscriptions are 
varied, and the editor wisely gives translations for his Greek 
and Latin texts. In his introduction, he states that “the litera- 
ture dealing with Christian archaeology in Rome is enormous. 
Little of it is accessible to the English reader, as it is written 
in Latin, Italian and French in books which are now almost 
unobtainable” (p. 15). This is all very true, but it still does 
not excuse the compiler of such an anthology for not using 
the best and most recent works in foreign languages in editing 
his own selection. Practically all of the references in the book 
are to archaeologists and historians of a past generation. 
No mention is made of Henri Leclercq, Paul Styger, Enrico 
Josi, Carlo Cecchelli, Antonio Ferrua, Felice Grossi Gondi, 
and others who in the last thirty-five years have modified 
earlier views held with regard to many problems in Christian 
archaeology. Paul Allard is The Reverend Mr, Nunn’s chief 
authority for the Roman persecutions, but the investigations 
of Dufoureq and Delehaye showed nearly fifty years ago 
that the Histoire des persécutions needs a malate revision. 
The statement that apart from Diehl’s Inscriptiones Latinae 
Christianae Veteres, and De Rossi’s Roma Sotterranea, “most 
other books on the subject are frankly partisan” (p. 15), is 
hardly fair, even if we should include other “strictly scientific” 
monographs which the editor mentions but fails to name. It 
would have been better if he had not attempted to show that 
the inscriptions “do not support the ‘Roman doctrine of 
Purgatory’” (p. 16), when he includes in his selection epi- 
taphs obviously requesting prayers for the dead (pp. 37-38). 

It would be quite impossible to indicate all the ameliora- 
tions which could be made in the work. A few are fairly 
obvious—for example, “S. Lorenzo fuori le mura... was 
one of the few <churches> in Rome that retained much of 
its original aspect” (p. 57). As a matter of fact, there are 
few churches in the world that have in the course of the 
centuries undergone such radical changes as San Lorenzo. 
It is hardly correct to say that “there is no doubt that... 
the Pomponii Graecini were Christian” (p. 14). The text of 
the inscription, which according to the Liber Pontificalis was 
to be found on the cross of gold placed by Constantine on the 
sarcophagus of Saint Peter, is given (p. 33), but the recent 
Vatican excavations have shown that the cross of gold was 
nothing but a legend. 

The anthology could have profited greatly by closer proof- 
reading. Thus we have “Sylloge” (p. 33), “Syllogiae”’ (p. 
49) and “Syllogae” (p. 51); “judgment” (p. 20) and “judge- 
ment” (p. 23); “Gospsl” (p. 29) for “Gospel;” “ancher” (p. 
41) for “anchor;” “bring” (p. 42) for “being;” “Kingdon” 
(p. 57) for “Kingdom.” These errors are unfortunately car- 
ried over into the Greek and Latin texts, where they are 
more difficult to detect. Parts of the epitaph of Abercius 
(pp. 29-30) must be restored, and in dubiis libertas. But 
apart from these conjectures which any editor may make, 
there are nineteen emendations in the twenty-two lines of 
Nunn’s text which must be made if it is to come into agree- 
ment with the manuscript tradition and the fragments of the 
inscription to be found in the Lateran Museum. Most of 
these consist in accents and breathings which have been 
omitted or misplaced, but some words are so misspelled that 
unless the changes are made the lines can neither be scanned 
nor translated. Probably the most notable, but not the most 
difficult, error to detect is the substitution of tog for éroc 
(line 18). 

The epitaph of Gregory the Great (p. 71) shows in a lesser 
degree the same defects; and unless the first, second, and 
ninth lines are corrected to the traditional reading, they can- 
not be read as Latin distichs. 

The English translations of the inscriptions are quite 
felicitous, and on this account it is the more the pity that a 
noble idea and the author’s genuine enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject should have been spoiled by such lapses in workmanship. 


M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
Saint Stanislaus Seminary, 
Florissant, Missouri 





Nemo igitur vir magnus sine aliquo afflatu divino 
umquam fuit.—Cicero, De Natura Deorum 2.167. 





Ancient concept of ‘something but not too much” 
for the school master: yo7 yao énvOavualery ti tov 
didaoxadov,—Aristophanes, Nubes 1147. 
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